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to 1910, 71.6 per cent came from Russia alone. The treatment of the 
Jews by Russia and Roumania is in many respects similar. In both 
these countries the limitation of the economic and cultural activities of 
the Jews as well as the Russian pogroms had for their object, according 
to Dr. Joseph, the expulsion and extermination of the Jews from those 
countries. In Galicia, where the Jews are guaranteed their civil and 
political rights under the constitution of 1867, the causes of the increased 
immigration in recent years is shown to be the organization by the Poles 
of economic boycotts against the Jew. This movement made life un- 
endurable in a country in which poverty is general. The numbers com- 
ing from other parts of Austria and Hungary are insignificant. 

The characteristics which distinguish Jewish immigration from the 
immigration of other peoples the author shows grow out of the fact that 
it is induced mainly by persecution. Instead of the great preponderance 
of young men that is found among the Italians, Greeks, and Poles, it is 
a family immigration; instead of being mainly farmers and farm labor- 
ers, the most important occupational group among the Jews is that of 
the garment workers, which explains their occupational-distribution 
in the United States. Migrating as do the Jews to escape religious and 
political persecution their coming is not experimental as is the coming 
of those who desire to better their economic conditions. Because of the 
restriction of educational opportunities in the countries from which they 
come, illiteracy among the Jews is high (26 . 7 per cent of those entering 
the United States from 1899 to 1910) in spite of the fact that they are 
city residents, but not as high as among the peasants who are not pro- 
hibited from attending school but who, unlike the Jews, live in the rural 
districts where schools often do not exist. 

The book contains an appendix of useful statistical tables. It is 
altogether the sort of contribution to the history of immigration which 
is much needed. 

Grace Abbott 

Chicago, III. 



La Sociedad Argentina. Analisis-critica. Por Cesar Reyes. 

Cordoba: Imprenta La Minerva, de Alfonso Aveta, 1913. 

Pp. xxi+643. 

In this Doctor's dissertation, presented at the University of Cordova, 

the author has attempted to glorify his native country. The general 

setting of the treatise is historical, the intent being apparently to account 

for the existing political, economic, religious, educational, and other 
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social institutions and associated groupings. These are described in a 
rather popular manner, often suggesting a journalistic purpose and out- 
look. But the volume as a whole contains much valuable information 
regarding conditions in Argentina. The author is considerably of a 
radical in many respects. For example, he approves in the strongest 
terms of the separation of state and church for Argentina, he urges that 
women of suitable age be given the suffrage, he argues for free trade, and 
he contends that the proper source of the study of law is in society rather 
than in the laws themselves. As a philosopher he rejects both the 
spiritualistic and the materialistic dogmas and takes refuge in a monistic 
energism of the nature of realism. 

Among social thinkers he seems to have been influenced mainly by 
Lester F. Ward and Nietzsche, a combination which perhaps is not 
altogether illogical, since he is decidedly biological in his viewpoint. In 
a theoretical summary he sketches evolution as he sees it. He holds 
that life on the planet has passed through three stages of development, 
considered from the standpoint of adaptation to environment — mechani- 
cal, instinctive, and conscious. At the top of human social development 
he places the Anglo-Saxons, especially los norteamericanos, who excel in 
their combination of the scientific and the humanitarian; though he 
does take some exceptions to certain implications of our commercialism 
as manifested in the Monroe Doctrine. It is such an ideal as this that 
he sets for his future Argentina. 

L. L. Bernard 

University oj Missouri 



Applied History. Vol. II. Edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh. 
Iowa City: State Historical Society of Iowa, 1914. Pp. xx-f- 
689. $3 . 00. 

This second volume of the "Iowa Applied History Series" contains 
ten studies in addition to an introduction by the editor. The mono- 
graphs are "Reorganization of State Government in Iowa," by Frank 
E. Horack; "Home Rule in Iowa," by O. K. Patton; "Direct Legisla- 
tion in Iowa," by Jacob Van der Zee; "Equal Suffrage in Iowa," by 
Frank E. Horack; "Selection of Public Officials in Iowa," by Henry J. 
Peterson; "Removal of Public Officials in Iowa," by O. K. Patton; 
"The Merit System: Its Application to State Government in Iowa," 
by Jacob Van der Zee; "Social Legislation in Iowa," by John E. Briggs; 
"Child Labor Legislation in Iowa," by Fred E. Haynes; and "Poor 



